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ARE WE JUST TO JESUS? 

THERE seems to be a tendency, as I recently found out 
through a correspondence with the editor of The 
Monist, among those who, for good historical reasons, can 
not accept the complete denial of the historicity of Jesus, 
to undervalue the character of Jesus and his importance 
for the origin of Christianity. Though the writer sees in 
Jesus only a human character and therefore not a perfect 
ideal man, he thinks for this very reason that we ought 
to judge the character of Jesus and his importance for the 
origin of Christianity as justly as possible. We must take 
into full consideration the times, surroundings and edu- 
cation which brought him forth, and also see whether there 
was not something after all in his character which made it 
possible that a world-religion could be attached to his per- 
sonality. 

There are several points in the character and work of 
Jesus which are not sympathetic to many a modern man 
and therefore have often been open to attack. 

According to the Gospels Jesus was a great exorcist 
and healer of disease, driving out the demons in the name 
of God. To any one who is acquainted with the general 
views of antiquity on the nature of disease and with the 
prevailing custom among both Jews and Gentiles of heal- 
ing sickness by exorcism and other means which appear 
to us as superstitious, the practice of Jesus is not strange 
at all. 
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Jesus does not stand alone in this respect. Other noted 
prophets, religious and moral teachers of antiquity, such 
as Epimenides, Empedocles and Apollonius of Tyana, were 
said to have been at the same time great healers and 
miracle workers. It is well known that even a Vespasian 
could be prevailed upon to undertake cures at Alexandria 
in the name of Jupiter Serapis in exactly the same way as 
Jesus. Jesus did not claim a monopoly as exorcist and healer 
among his people. He readily conceded that the disciples 
of his opponents, the Pharisees, also exorcised demons 
(Matt. xii. 27). 

Of course the Gospels make Jesus the preeminently 
great exorcist and healer. This can be readily understood, 
for when primitive Christianity was pursuing its victorious 
way, it naturally represented its founder as the man to 
whom God had especially given the greatest power to 
overcome disease and its origin, the evil demons, just as 
Moses was represented as more powerful than the Egyp- 
tian conjurers. We have a striking example of this in the 
earliest Gospel, Mark. Here Jesus plays a greater role 
as an exorcist and wonderworker than as a religious 
teacher. The object of this Gospel is to awaken belief in 
the divine mission of Jesus by representing his great and 
mighty deeds. That there is much exaggeration here, as 
also in the other Gospels, every one will now concede. 
But even the Gospels are compelled to admit that the power 
of Jesus is not absolute where faith is lacking, showing 
how great a part auto-suggestion played in his work as 
exorcist and healer. 

That Jesus was a healer should not lower him in our 
estimation. Even the attacks against Christianity in the 
first centuries by such men as Celsus and others were not 
directed against Jesus as healer and miracle-worker. They 
only disputed that his miracles were any different from 
those the old gods performed, and the Christian apologists 
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had no better way to answer this claim than by attributing 
to the devil the healing practised in the name of the old 
gods, just as the Pharisees had attributed the healings of 
Jesus to Beelzebub. 

As long as Jesus practised the office of exorcist from 
pure sympathy for his fellow men (and this impression 
we get without doubt from the Gospels) and not for self- 
glory and gain, there is no reason to condemn him. The 
living he gained by this practice must have been very scant, 
for he is once reported as saying that the foxes and birds 
were better off than himself. Considering that man is as 
anxious about his health to-day as in the days of antiquity, 
and that the hope of securing health still plays as large a 
part as any other feature in the attempted construction of 
a religion of the future, we must be lenient when we realize 
that this point was predominant in the rise of a new re- 
ligion in the early days of Christianity and was met by 
methods that were in accord with the knowledge of the 
times. 

Another point often brought forward against the char- 
acter of Jesus is his Jewish narrowness. The passage in 
the story of the healing of the Syro-Phenician woman's 
daughter is frequently cited as an illustration (Mark vii. 
27) : "It is not meet to take the children's bread and cast 
it unto the dogs." It is generally known that because the 
dog was considered a ceremonially unclean animal among 
the Jews, they often applied this term to the Gentiles to 
designate them as profane and unholy because they did not 
follow the ritualistic laws of the Jews. Whether the pas- 
sage Matt. iii. 6: "Give not that which is holy unto the 
dogs, neither cast ye your pearls before swine," also refers 
to Gentiles, or is only a figurative expression referring 
to profane natures generally, is doubtful, since Paul, who 
surely cannot be accused of Jewish narrowness after his 
conversion, uses the term "dogs" in a figurative sense 
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even of "evil-workers," the Jewish-Christian teachers who 
demanded circumcision of the Gentile Christians (Phil. iii. 
2). Reference is further made to the expressions (Matt, 
v. 17-18), "I am not come to destroy the law. . . ., but to 
fulfil," and "one jot or one tittle shall in no wise pass from 
the law etc." 

It must be conceded that Jesus was thoroughly Jewish. 
Nothing else could be expected from his purely Jewish- 
Palestinian education. It must also be conceded that his 
mission was intended for his own people, for he said: "I 
am not sent but unto the lost sheep of the house of Israel," 
and when he sent out his disciples to preach, he told them 
not to go "into the way of the Gentiles" or "into any city of 
the Samaritans." 

Still we must be careful not to make Jesus narrower 
than he was. The same Gospel (Matthew) which has taken 
over the story of the Syro-Phenician woman from Mark, 
though it has a more Judaistic tinge than any other Gospel, 
relates also the story of the Roman centurion who asks 
Jesus to heal his servant and to whom Jesus replies that 
he had not found so much faith among his own people, 
adding that many would come from the east and west and 
sit down with the patriarchs in the coming kingdom while 
"the children of the kingdom" would be cast out (Matt. 
viii. 11). These words compared with others of Jesus, 
that Tyre and Sidon, Sodom and Gomorrah would receive 
a more lenient final judgment, and that the repentant Nin- 
evites and the queen of the south would rise up in judgment 
against his own generation, show that Jesus was incon- 
sistently less narrow than he is assumed to have been. 

Such sayings of Jesus might be construed as arising 
merely from dissatisfaction at his own ill success, but we 
must remember that they are entirely in accord with the 
spirit of the best Hebrew prophets who very often drew 
comparisons between their people and other nations favor- 
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able to the latter. In fact the Jewish religion, in spite of 
its exclusiveness, was not so narrow as we generally con- 
ceive it. Though it considered itself of a higher quality 
than surrounding religions, it believed its mission to be 
that of spreading the true knowledge of God with the firm 
expectation that all nations would finally accept its main 
truths. 

That the mission of Jesus was limited to his people 
alone was extremely natural, and it was wise, moreover, 
to limit his work to a smaller sphere thus making it more 
effective. He evidently thought, as did the Baptist, that 
there was more fear for his own people at the coming of 
the kingdom than for others, because "unto whomsoever 
much is given, of him shall be much required" (Luke 
xii. 48). 

Another arraignment often repeated against Jesus is 
that he intentionally destroyed other people's property, as 
in the case of the herd of swine of the Gadarenes, and 
when he cursed a fig-tree because it did not bear fruit at 
a time when figs could not be expected, as Mark has it 
(xi. 13). That Jesus intentionally destroyed the herd of 
swine there is not the least hint in the narrative, nor that 
he even expected the unlucky result, even if he believed 
that demons could enter animals. We of course can not 
believe this, nor that the demons were foolish enough, as 
David Strauss said, to destroy their new abode again im- 
mediately. The story is as grotesque as that of the Jewish 
exorcist who drove out demons in the name of Solomon 
before Vespasian by holding a certain root to the nose of 
the patient, and proved the expulsion of the demon by 
making him upset a basin of water placed there for that 
purpose (Josephus, Ant., VIII, 2, 5). 

Concerning the story of the accursed fig-tree it is not 
to be conceived that Jesus was so simple as to expect figs 
from a tree when figs were not due. The story is incom- 
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prehensible, and many think that it may have started from 
the parable of the barren fig-tree as Luke relates it. In 
regard to many things which the Gospels have reported 
of Jesus in their zeal and admiration of him and to show 
his divinity and extraordinary powers, Jesus could well 
have said: "God protect me from my friends, against my 
enemies I will shield myself." 

Another point. We may readily concede that Jesus 
had a very impetuous nature, a trait which seems to have 
characterized the Galileans generally according to Jo- 
sephus and certain hints in the Gospels. That he cleansed 
the temple (the Fourth Gospel has magnified the story by 
giving Jesus a whip of cords) and that he did not treat 
the spiritual leaders of his people with gloves, as the in- 
vectives against them when he came to Jerusalem clearly 
show, are probably no inventions. Very probably his first 
visit to Jerusalem had the same effect upon him as the visit 
of Luther to Rome. 

There are other instances that go to show that the 
temple needed cleansing, though the way Jesus proceeded 
may not have been the wisest one. We are told in the 
Talmud that Simon, the son of the Gamaliel mentioned in 
Acts, was obliged later to effect some reforms regarding 
money-changing in the temple (Ker., I, 7; Sank., 90b). 
We also have other proofs from his own times and from 
impartial Jewish sources that Jesus was not the first one 
who said harsh things against the spiritual leaders of his 
people, though surely not all of them. 

The tract Aboth (Sayings of the Fathers of the Syna- 
gogue) declares that "there are seven sorts of hypocrites 
among the Pharisees," and describes each of them. Of 
one sort of Pharisees who ask, "What more is my duty?" 
the tract raises the question, "Why is this hypocrisy?" 
and goes on to state that the inquirer is boasting that he 
has done every good thing possible, and challenges any 
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one to tell him what more there is to be done and he will 
do it. Of another we are informed that "he walks on 
tiptoe in order to show his meekness and thereby to attract 
attention." Another is described as "One who is walking 
with his eyes shut in order not to look upon women, and 
so strikes his head against a wall and bleeds." Another 
"allows himself to be circumcised, not to please God but 
for his own benefit," which reminds us of the words in 
the invective (Matt, xxiii. 15) : "Woe to you, scribes and 
Pharisees, hypocrites ! for ye compass sea and land to make 
one proselyte, and when he is made, ye make him twofold 
more the child of hell than yourselves." 

There is no question but the strong criticism of legal- 
ism and minute observance of the oral law which hedged 
in the written law was well deserved. Not to go into details 
in this matter as they are mentioned in the Gospels, we 
only refer to the summarizing words of Jesus, that all 
that minute observance set aside "the weightier matters of 
the law," "judgment, mercy, and faith." 

Perhaps the character of the priestly class, which as- 
sisted in the final downfall of Jesus, was also open to criti- 
cism. The Talmud speaks of the "bazaars of Annas" 
(Derenbourg, Hist, de la Palestine), which would imply 
that this high-priest knew how to combine a sacred station 
with business. Of one of his sons of the same name, who 
also became high-priest, Josephus says that "he was a 
great hoarder of money" and that under his administration 
even some of the lower priests died for want of food." 
{Ant., XX, 9, 2). 

Impetuosity bursting with righteous indignation over 
abuses and hurling "woes" against their perpetrators, 
though it may often exceed proper limits, is not always 
the sign of a medium but of a very high character. In the 
history of human progress such characters have often 
served the very desirable purpose of a violent thunder- 
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storm to clear the air. The damage which a storm may 
cause here and there is not to be compared to the general 
relief and good it brings. 

On the other hand every student of human history 
and daily life knows that stormy characters can be men 
of the tenderest and gentlest emotions. This was surely 
the case with Jesus. His sympathy with the fallen, the 
morally and socially unfortunate, without descending to 
sentimentality; his open eye for the powerful temptations 
to sin in every position, whether high or low, rich or poor 
(he expresses his love for the rich young man) ; his pur- 
pose to save his f ellowmen in all classes, not in the sense 
of a divine redeemer, but in a genuinely and truly human 
spirit ; these are traits in the character of Jesus which will 
always appeal to any one who has a deeper insight in 
human nature, and they are traits which I think will never 
be erased from his character. 

Of course there will always be those, as I know from 
personal experience, who will scoff at the parable of the 
prodigal son, and there will always be "such Philistines 
as Ed. von Hartmann, by whom Jesus is looked upon 
dubiously on account of his company with publicans and 
sinners and fallen women. Jesus did not know the idea 
of what was proper and becoming" (Weinel). It is this 
trait of Jesus combining on the one hand his strong con- 
demnation of sin, on the other the acknowledgment of the 
fearful power of temptation — followed when yielded to 
by the burden of guilt — and his sympathetic attempt to 
bring the erring and repentant sinner into the right rela- 
tion with God, his fellow-man and himself again, that has 
contributed so greatly to transfer upon Jesus later the 
idea of a saviour as in the case of Buddha. 

If with this high mission to save the sinner by arousing 
in him a conviction of guilt coupled with the announcement 
of a forgiving and merciful God toward the truly repen- 
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tant, Jesus combined a stern adherence to his purpose, not 
letting himself be turned aside even by his nearest rela- 
tions, his own family — we must not condemn this attitude 
but rather praise him for it. If we do not condemn other 
men for placing the demands of a higher mission above 
those of family ties and friendships, we ought not condemn 
Jesus for the same thing. In the end the alienation from 
his family when Jesus started out on his work, turned into 
complete reconciliation, for we find the brothers of Jesus, 
and especially James, acting a leading part in the forma- 
tion of the first Christian community. We see here the 
influence of an overpowering personality. 

It was the daimon in the sense in which Socrates uses 
this word, — the daimon of that higher power impelling 
him in his work, which also led Jesus. If the influences 
directing the inner life and consciousness of Jesus had an 
oriental aspect, an ecstatic and visionary character, this 
must not repel us. To the modern man of course the 
ecstatic experiences of Jesus at the time of his baptism 
and at other times seem strange. These awakened in him 
the consciousness of being the instrument of a divine mis- 
sion, and confirmed him so thoroughly in this persuasion 
that the charge of blasphemy could be brought against him 
at his trial before the sanhedrin. Still they gave Jesus 
strength and awakened that implicit faith in his mission 
among his followers which even his final tragedy could 
not obliterate. 

I will say here incidentally that the baptism of John is 
surely historical, especially since it has been always a 
stumbling block to the dogma of the sinlessness of Jesus. 
John's preaching of the nearness of God's kingdom, the 
announcement of one coming to baptize with the Holy 
Spirit those willing to bear good fruit, and with fire those 
who were merely chaff, must have made a deep impression 
on Jesus. For he was certainly of a deeply religious and 
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introspective character no less than Paul, and this com- 
bined with the knowledge of such prophecies as Joel ii. 28, 
speaking of the outpouring of the Spirit in the last days, 
and of Mai. iv. 4, speaking of the coming of Elijah to 
prepare the way before the last period, must have brought 
him to the decision to consecrate his whole person to saving 
his people, after having been convinced like Paul (compare 
Gal. i, 15) that God had by his grace chosen him for that 
purpose. 

Since we have often judged leniently in history of the 
consciousness and elation of many a genius in art, music, 
literature and other activities, when they considered them- 
selves selected instruments of higher ideas, of a divine 
mission, though this conviction has often revealed itself 
in a strange and often repellent form, we ought also to 
use the same attitude towards Jesus, who surely must be 
classed with the religious geniuses who gave religion a 
further impetus to progress. 

After all, the consciousness of Jesus that he served a 
divine mission did not manifest itself in such a very strange 
way, if we except the form expressed in the speculative 
Fourth Gospel, which is only a later reflection of the per- 
sonality of Jesus. And perhaps even the Synoptics have 
confused certain reflections of the primitive Christian com- 
munity with the original form in which Jesus expressed 
himself (compare Matt. xi. 25-30). 

Moreover, Jesus did not make use of his ecstatic ex- 
periences and Messianic pretensions, if he had the latter, 
for his own interest and glory. He sought to serve, not 
to reign; to save not to destroy; he did not arouse his 
people to a bloody revolt against the Romans. His entry 
in Jerusalem on an ass was probably an actual fact, not 
only a legend based on Zech. ix. 9, as Strauss assumed, 
for we have a parallel in Mohammedan history of Salman, 
the governor of Medinah, "who at the time of the dis- 
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sensions of the califs, rode upon an ass in order to show 
his advocacy of peace according to the account of Ibn 
Kutaibahs" (Jewish Encyclopedia, art. "Jesus"). 

It seems certain that Jesus sought rather the spiritual 
and moral regeneration of his people, leaving their deliv- 
erance from the heavy yoke of the Romans until the com- 
ing of God's kingdom, soon to be expected. Nevertheless, 
the enthusiastic acclamations of his Galilean followers at 
his entry ; the suspicious eye of the Roman administration ; 
the criticism of the spiritual leaders of the people; the 
perhaps not wholly unpatriotic attitude of the hierarchy to 
keep the nation quiet, even if self-interested motives on 
their part may have run along with this; the disillusion- 
ment of many — perhaps even among his followers — be- 
cause Jesus did not entertain political aspirations, all these 
accidents combined brought him to the cross. Had he 
headed an insurrection he would perhaps have shared the 
same fate, but his name would have probably gone down into 
profane history together with a Judas the Galilean, Theu- 
das and others, whereas instead it went down at first only 
as that of a beloved and adored master and rabbi among 
a quiet Jewish sect of religious brotherhood. When this 
brotherhood gradually expanded, outgrowing its Jewish 
shell and coming into conflict with the Roman state re- 
ligion, it then became known also in political history. 

Even the stories of the resurrection of Jesus and his 
appearances after his death, started first by three Galilean 
women, had entirely a Jewish garb, if we consider the 
extravagant stories of the Talmud about beloved and 
adored rabbis, upon whom She china (the presence of God) 
was believed to rest, and whose bodies were thought not 
to be liable to corruption in accordance with the notions 
of other Semitic peoples who believe even to-day that their 
saints continue to live after death. The Jewish Encyclo- 
pedia is probably right in stating that the legendary lives 
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of Jewish saints like Onias and others in the Talmud 
must be compared before a true estimate of Jesus can be 
formed. 

That Jesus was not only a healer and exorcist, but just 
as much a religious and moral teacher, there is no doubt. 
I do not see any necessity to assume that there were exist- 
ing books containing the sayings of a saviour or master 
and probably derived from Indian or Buddhistic sources 
which were attributed to Jesus. This may be admitted 
to some extent as in the case of the late Fourth Gospel 
where vii. 38 is evidently of Buddhist origin, but we must 
guard against assuming a loan in every parallel thought. 
The religious and moral spirit of Hebrew thought was not 
so unoriginal as not to be able to furnish parallelisms to say- 
ings of other great religions. The saying of Buddha cited 
by Mr. B. K. Roy (Open Court, Jan. 1914, p. 59) for 
instance : 

"One may conquer a thousand men in battle, 
But he who conquers himself is the greatest victor," 

is paralleled by Prov. xvi. 32: "He that is slow to anger 
is better than the mighty, and he that ruleth his spirit than 
he that taketh a city." There is no need to assume a con- 
nection between these sayings, although Proverbs in its 
present form very probably dates from the Alexandrian 
period. The above-mentioned Jewish Aboth refers to this 
saying of Proverbs with regard to the question, "Who is 
a true hero?" and Jesus says: "Blessed are the meek, for 
they shall inherit the earth." 

The Jewish religion could very well bring forth inde- 
pendently a religious and moral teacher like Jesus. So 
many of his sayings of the highest spiritual and moral 
order can be paralleled by similar sayings in the Jewish 
fathers, that Jewish scholars point to them and say: "Did 
Jesus teach anything new?" Is there then any necessity 
to refer them to some foreign book of the sayings of a 
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saviour or ideal man? Jesus as a moral and religious 
teacher is entirely explainable on the basis of that spirit 
of the prophets of the Old Testament and of those Jewish 
teachers since the close of the canon who always dwelt 
more on the inner spirit of the law than on its letter or 
the traditions of the elders which were attached to the 
law and drove out all life from religion. Such men were 
Antigonus of Socho and Hillel of the pre-Christian cen- 
tury, of the first of whom the saying is recorded : "Be not 
slaves who serve a master for the sake of compensation, 
be like such servants as labor for their master without 
reward ; and let the fear of heaven be upon you." Compare 
a similar saying of Jesus. 

"Jesus spoke with the authority of the Haggada 2 as op- 
posed to the legalism of the Halachists" (Jewish Encyclo- 
pedia). It is this fact, that Jesus was a moral and re- 
ligious teacher representing the flower of the best spirit 
of Hebrew religion coupled "with his anti-Essenic and 
anti-Pharisaic attitude toward the fallen, opposing the 
barrier between the better classes of society and the Am- 
harez" 3 (Jewish Encyclopedia) , coupled further with the 
expectation of the approaching end and the coming of the 
kingdom of God, that gave Jesus his importance in the 
origin of Christianity. 

In this connection we will compare the prayer of Jesus 
(Matt. xii. 25) with the prayer of a rabbi in the Talmud 
(Berach. 28. 2) when leaving the school of learning. Jesus 
prayed: "I thank thee, O Father, Lord of heaven and 
earth, because thou hast hidden these things from the wise 
and prudent and hast revealed them unto babes." The 
rabbi's words run thus: "I thank thee my God, that thou 

'Haggada (from Hebr. hagad, to say,) is the free interpretation of scrip- 
ture for homiletical purposes as opposed to the authoritative Halacha, the 
Jewish oral law supposed to be of divine origin like the written law. It made 
much use of tale, parable and allegory. 

' Amhares, the rabbinical term for the plebs. 
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hast given me my portion among those who sit in the 
house of learning and not those who sit at the corners of the 
street. I rise in the morning and they rise in the morning ; 
I rise to occupy myself with things concerning the law, 
they rise to occupy themselves with things which are use- 
less. I work and they work. I work and receive a reward, 
they work and receive no reward. I run and they run. I 
run to everlasting life, they run to the pit of destruction." 

Especially the "heavy laden" must have hailed the 
preaching of divine mercy as a great evangel — those who 
were oppressed outwardly by hard toil, or inwardly by the 
feeling of being far below the demanded ideal, "Be ye 
therefore perfect, even as your Father which is in heaven 
is perfect," for this feeling has always been the most de- 
pressing burden with deeper minds. 

A similar effect is noticeable in the doctrine of "bound- 
less mercy" of the Buddhist Hongwanji or Shinshu sects 
in Japan. This preaching of Jesus must have drawn many 
hearts to him and must have formed a brotherhood around 
his name even after his death. His death especially glori- 
fied him, and his followers must have early believed that 
the Shechina had dwelt upon him. They must have hailed 
him as a special divine messenger, "a man approved of 
God," as Peter calls him Acts ii. 21. 

The divinization of Jesus had already begun when 
Paul, a man of deep introspection and filled with the con- 
sciousness of the insufficiency of all moral aspiration to 
reach the ideal, as expressed in Rom. vii. 14-24, heard of 
the crucified Nazarene. This honest Pharisee, a Hellen- 
istic Jew, inclined to a broader conception and versed in 
the rabbinical terminology concerning the Messiah as "the 
heavenly, the last Adam," was overwhelmed by the faith- 
fulness of the first followers of Jesus to their master, and 
so this Jesus rose higher and higher in his estimation, and 
finally became the metaphysical Christ who has come upon 
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earth to save all mankind. The personality of Jesus must 
at least have made such an impression upon Paul that he 
felt justified in seeing in him an incarnation of the heav- 
enly Christ. "He must at least have become persuaded 
that Jesus was not an unworthy person. If Paul speaks 
of Jesus as one without sin, which of course is rather more 
a dogmatic proposition, 4 he could only apply this to him 
if he had the impression that Jesus died innocently and 
was not crucified rightly as a blasphemer and wicked per- 
son" (Weiss). 

That Paul knew nothing of Jesus is a very strong as- 
sertion. Is it possible that a man who stayed fifteen days 
with Peter and James after his conversion, and also met 
them in other ways, who also knew other Jews that be- 
longed to the first Christian community before he himself 
joined them, such as Barnabas, Andronicus and Junias 
(compare Rom. xvi. 7) should not have known anything 
of Jesus? That he rarely cites sayings of Jesus is no 
proof that he did not know of any. He probably presup- 
posed a knowledge of them with his readers, and moreover 
the nature of his dogmatic and polemic writings did not 
offer much opportunity to refer to them. That he knew 
of sayings of Jesus and knew of him as a teacher, we have 
a proof, as Weiss rightly says, in 1 Cor. vii. 25, where 
concerning a certain question he says he has "no command- 
ment of the Lord" (compare also verses 10 and 12). 

After all, in order to be just to Jesus, even if we do 
not assume him to be the sinless God-man of orthodoxy 
or the ideal man of liberal theology, we must admit that he 
must at least have been of a very high religious and moral 
character, measured by the times in which he lived, or 
else Christianity could not have gathered around him as 
the nucleus of a new religion. The words of the noted 

* In the Talmud friends console a rabbi over the death of his son, because 
he died sinless, having spent his time in sacred study. 
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philosopher and Sanskritist Deussen in his latest book 
The Philosophy of the Bible 5 : "Only a fool can doubt the 
historicity of Jesus," are certainly too strong, but he is 
surely right that "in Jesus the Jews killed one of their best 
men." Of course he grants that it was only a small 
minority who did this and under peculiar circumstances. 

Modern Jewish scholars seem to me sometimes to be 
more impartial and just to Jesus than Gentiles. They 
also claim Jesus as one of the best men of their nation, 
and I think they can very well understand how the death 
of Jesus could have been looked upon as an atoning death, 
even among his earliest followers, on the basis of such a 
purely Jewish idea that the death of a righteous man is 
of great value. 

Christianity might possibly have developed without 
Jesus with all its dogmas and the same ethics as it has now. 
Still it is peculiar that this did not take place on the basis 
of such mythical personalities as Mithras, Attis and 
Adonis, but on the basis of a historical person like Jesus; 
and for this reason I think his character and importance 
in the origin of Christianity must not be under-estimated. 

A. Kampmeier. 

Iowa City, Iowa. 

" See an. excerpt from Deussen's book on another page of this issue. 



